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THE MEANING OF Mat* IN THE GREEK 
PHYSIOLOGERS. 

THE pre-Socratic cosmologists from Thales to Archelaus 
were, as is generally known, called by Plato, Aristotle, and 
the doxographers, 'physical' philosophers; and the principal 
writings of many of them, beginning with Anaximander, seem 
to have been treatises nept (puaeax;, 'concerning Nature.' This 
expression we may take, then, as indicating the primary and 
most significant subject of their inquiry ; and the beginning of 
wisdom in the study of Greek philosophy must evidently con- 
sist in a correct apprehension of the meaning of tpbaic, in pre- 
Socratic technical usage. Unfortunately, none of the extant 
fragments of the physiologers offer any direct definition of the 
term ; indeed, it occurs rather infrequently in them. And the 
doxographers in describing the pre-Socratic theories commonly 
substitute for the term <p batz the (in its technical sense) purely 
Aristotelian word d-pyf), ' first principle.' In this absence of de- 
cisive direct evidence, two conflicting opinions have recently 
been held as to the original philosophical meaning of the term. 
Burnet, who appears to have been the first to insist emphatically 
upon the importance of a correct understanding of the word as 
the prime precondition to any sound interpretation of the earliest 
Greek philosophy and science, regards it as signifying "the pri- 
mary and permanent substance." "The scientific men of 
Miletos," he writes, " asked what things really are now. The 
great principle which underlies all the speculation of the early 
cosmologists, though it is first explicitly laid down by Parmen- 
ides, is that nothing comes into being out of nothing, and nothing 
passes away into nothing. They saw, however, that particular 
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things were always coming into being and passing away again, 
and from this it followed that the existence of particular things 
was no true or stable existence. The only things that were real 
and eternal were the original matter which passed through all 
these changes and the motion which gave rise to them." ' Ac- 
cording to this view, (pbacc; was equivalent to Urstoff, — but the 
primal stuff in question was conceived not merely, or chiefly, as 
chronologically first, but rather as logically fundamental, as that 
which things always are when you get at their real ' nature.' 
@6ac$, says Burnet, " always means that which is primary, funda- 
mental, and persistent, as opposed to that which is secondary, 
derivative, and transient ; what is ' given ' as opposed to what is 
made or becomes." From this view several recent writers have 
dissented. Woodbridge 2 has undertaken to show that the pre- 
Socratics meant by yuan; ' becoming ' or ' generation ' and that 
their speculation dealt chiefly, not with the material cause or 
substrate of things, as Aristotle represents, but with the cause 
and process of the origination, transformation, and decay of 
things, " the principle to which things owe their birth, growth, 
and nourishment, and to lack of which they owe their death." 
A similar, though not quite identical, view is adopted by the 
writer of a recent monograph on Empedocles, 3 who contends 
that the title nepl (pvaeax; meant " concerning becoming " or 
" concerning the formation of things," and that it may almost be 
translated "the world story." Some such interpretation is also 
implicit in an elaborate study by Heidel of the conception of 
qualitative change in pre-Socratic philosophy. 4 According to 
Heidel, the physiologers " never strictly defined the unity and 
identity of the elemental substance," but were concerned rather 
to define the cosmic process, — which they conceived to consist 
in " composition, decomposition, and recomposition " of preex- 
isting material ingredients, without implying " any assumption as 
to the ultimate elemental characters " of the constituents of the 

1 Early Greek Philosophy, second edition, 1908, pp. 10-11, 13. 

2 Philosophical Review, X, 1901, pp. 359-374. 

3 Clara Elizabeth Millerd, On the Interpretation of Empedocles, University of 
Chicago Press, 1908, pp. 18 ff. 

* Archivfiir Geschichte der Philosophic, 1906, pp. 333-379. 
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complex. "Any pronounced character," Heidel observes, "even 
though itself be the product of a previous mixture, will serve " 
as the raw material for the building up of a new mixture or com- 
plex; and the philosophy of the earliest nature-philosophers, at 
least, went no farther than to propose this notion of rearrange- 
ment and mixture as a description of the essential nature of all 
physical processes. Such a view implies that these philosophers 
had no definite conception whatever of a primary and elemental 
substance. 

The principal evidence in favor of the view that <pvat<; means 
' becoming,' ' the process of origination,' is alleged to be found 
in three passages of Empedocles in which the word figures. The 
first and most important of these is Fr. 8 (Diels) : 
<p (xjiz obdevbs iarcv h.ndvTmv 
■d-vq-ccbv, obde rt$ oblouevou ftavdroto reXsurij, 
dXkd fxbvov yi^cz re bidXIaz'cz ts fMysvrcov 
iavi, (fbaiz S'tnl xdlz ovofid^srac dvd-pomotoiv. 
This is commonly rendered : "There is no origination (fvac<;) 
of anything that is mortal, nor any end in baneful death ; but 
only mixture and separation of what has been mixed ; but 
men call it 'origination.'" Such a rendering of fuotz (Geburt 
is Diels's word) is, of course, etymologically possible, and in 
accord with one of the colloquial meanings of the term. And 
<pi>aiz is evidently paired here with davdxoio rsXsurj and the 
two together contrasted with fil£t<; and 8cdXXa$i<;. This antith- 
esis has been held to make inevitable the translation given. 
Certainly such a translation is the more natural one ; and this 
one text, as it stands, is possibly more favorable to Woodbridge's 
view than to Burnet's. Yet even here the evidence is far from 
clear. It does not appear to have been remarked by anyone 
that if tpvoic, in Fr. 8 means ' birth ' or ' becoming,' Empedocles 
in this passage, if he be taken literally, violates the most funda- 
mental distinction of his entire philosophy. For him it is pre- 
cisely the world of ' mortal things ' {d-vtjx£), i. e., compounds, 
that constitutes the realm of becoming and decay, in contrast 
with the unborn and undying elements. Elsewhere the word 
&vqxd seems to be consistently used by him to point this con- 
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trast ; the predicates which are denied of the piC<j)fj.oxo. are regu- 
larly affirmed of ■d-vyjzd. Thus he says in Fr. 17, 3 : 

dotty ds dvrjTwv yeveat*;, doty & d-noXet^ia;, 

" Twofold is the birth, twofold the decline, of mortal things ; " their 
birth, as the next line declares, consists in the tz&vzwv obvodo/;. 
Similar expressions occur at Fr. 1 7, 9 and Fr. 23, 9. According to 
the accepted text and the usual interpretation of Fr. 8, therefore, 
Empedocles there departs widely from his ordinary use of his own 
quasi-technical terms, and expresses himself in a singularly para- 
doxical manner : " there is no birth and no perishing of things that 
perish. " In view of this, one is j usttfied in regarding either the text, 
or the comon interpretation, of this passage with some dubiety. 
If the text stands, it is not impossible to interpret the passage in a 
manner which avoids the paradox, and also corresponds with 
Empedocles's common usage of d-vyzd and with what will be 
shown to be the usual sense of tpbotc, ; namely, by rendering 
(fbaiz by ' real ' or ' permanent nature,' and by construing d-avdzoto 
zehuzrj, not as meaning ' end in death,' — which is undeniably a 
common idiomatic sense of the phrase, — but as meaning ' end of 
death.' The whole passage would then be rendered : " There 
is no permanent ' nature ' in mortal things nor any end of destroy- 
ing death ; but only mixture and separation of what is mixed. 
But men [erroneously] speak of a permanent 'nature' of such 
things." The sense of tpboiz here would be strictly parallel to 
that in Theophrastus, De Sens. 63 (Dox. 5 1 7), which is probably 
taken directly from Democritus. According to Democritus, says 
Theophrastus, sensible things as we perceive them " have no 
permanent ' nature ' (obdevbt; eTvat tpbotv) but are merely affections 
of our changing sensibility. For there exists no ' nature ' of the 
hot and the cold," etc. Only atoms and the void can be said to 
possess (or to constitute) tpbatz. So Empedocles may naturally 
have said that only the elements — not ' mortal things ' — pos- 
sess a real tpbatz. If the translation proposed is a little less in 
accord with the meaning that the passage may most naturally 
and idiomatically bear, it is at all events grammatically possible 
and far better in accord with Empedocles's ordinary use of 
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technical terms and with the meaning of those terms elsewhere 
in Greek philosophy. 

None of those who have cited this fragment as conclusive 
evidence upon the pre-Socratic meaning of (pbai<: have examined 
the two Aristotelian passages in which these lines of Empedocles 
are quoted. The results of such an examination appear to me 
unfavorable to the interpretation given the fragment by Wood- 
bridge, Miss Millerd, and others. The more important of the 
two passages seems to contradict that interpretation fairly un- 
equivocally. In Met. A, ioiSai. Aristotle quotes the lines in a 
context which certainly appears incompatible with the supposition 
that he understood Empedocles to mean by <pbot$ anything like 
'birth' or 'becoming.' The passage runs thus: "Another 
meaning of (pbatz is ' the true Being of natural existences ' 
(fj twv fuaei ovrcov obald) ; it is employed in this manner by those 
who say that the f b^ is the primary composition (obv&socs) of 
things, or as Empedocles says, ' There is no <pum<; of any of the 
things that are [idvzwv, not d-vrjrwv'], but only mixture and 
separation of what was mixed, but men speak of a ' <pbacz' " 
Aristotle then proceeds to define (pbatc, (in the same usage) as 
equivalent to "that from which things arise," and " the primary 
matter " and " form " (to $Tdo$) and " true Being " (oboia). These 
assuredly are as extreme antitheses to ' birth ' or ' becoming ' as 
are to be found in the Aristotelian vocabulary. The fragment is 
also cited in De Gen. et Corr. 1,1,314b/. The context here does 
not establish the sense of ybotz in line 2 with absolute certainty. 
The passage reads : " Those who derive all things from one are 
obliged to say that all generation and corruption are d.Xkoi(oois. 
For the substrate (bnoxei/isvov) remains always one and the same. 
But for those who make the kinds of substance manifold, 
dllolwois differs from yevsaiz. For [according to their view] 
genesis takes place through coming together and separation ; 
and likewise destruction. Therefore Empedocles says that there 
is no <pboi$ of anything, but only mixture and separation of the 
mixed." The sentence of Empedocles is cited, it is evident, for 
the sake of its second clause, not of the first. But if the passage 
implies anything at all about Empedocles's meaning of fbfftz, it is 
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that fbatz was, and in his type of system must be, antithetical to 
what such a system understands by yeveoiz} 

The second passage in Empedocles runs thus (Fr. 1 10) : 

aura yap au£ec 
tout elz Jj&oz exaarov, dnjj <pbac<; iartv kxdorq). 
Here, says Woodbridge, 2 tpbotz " as birth or origin, is contrasted 
with the settled ^oc or nature of things ; and the translation 
would read : ' these will cause them to grow, each in its own 
nature, whatever origin each may have.' " But the text has not 
the least hint of a contrast between >ji#oc and <pboc<; ; it rather 
suggests the equivalence of the two terms. Even Diels, who in 
the other place rendered tpbatz by Geburt, here translates : "Denn 
es wachst von selbst dieser Schatz [die Lehren des Meisters ?] in 
Deinen inneren Kern hinein, wo eines Jeden Eigenart ruht." 
/. e., tpbaiz is here the inner essence or true character of each 
individual. In the third Empedoclean passage the word is 
susceptible of either sense, and the passage is therefore entirely 
indecisive [Fr. 63]. 

Woodbridge further cites two passages of Parmenides in which 
(puacz occurs. The first of these reads : " Thou shalt know the 
aether and its <pbtrc<;, and all the signs in the aether; and the 
destructive works of the pure bright touch of the sun, and 
whence they arose ; and thou shalt learn of the wandering works 
of the round-eyed moon and its fbac$." That 'birth' is "the 
correct meaning of the term in this passage," Woodbridge argues, 
" is evident from the fact that it is used parallel to l£ey£vovro, 
and also from the line immediately following the passage quoted : 
ecSijaeiz dk xal obpavbv d.p.<pi<; lyovxa, 
ivdev ifO. 
' You will know also the surrounding sky, whence it came into 

1 The fragment is quoted also in the so-called De Xen.,Zen. et Gorg., 2, 975b7 : 
Empedocles says that of the things that are, some are eternal, as earth, air, etc., but 
others arise and are born from these. For there is, as he thinks, " no other yheoit; 
of things, but only mixture and separation of what was mixed. But men speak of a 
' tyboiq.' " This citation is not quite clear in its import ; but, undoubtedly, it looks 
as if the writer were using yhmiq here as synonymous with <piioi( . But since that 
writer was pretty certainly not Aristotle, little weight can be attached to the passage. 

2 Philosophical Review, 1901, p. 367. 
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being.' Here the term %<po is clearly the key for the translation 
of (puacs." But there is really no more ground for treating <pum<; 
as parallel to ifej-evovro than for so treating a^(iaxa, 'signs,' or 
epya, ' works ' ; the ordinary literary sense of <puo«;, ' nature ' or 
'qualitative character' or 'structure,' is perfectly admissible in this 
passage. And there is no safe inference from the meaning of 
fbofxcu to that of ybotz, even where they happen to occur near 
one another in the same writer. The prevailing usage of <puo[icu 
kept relatively close to the literal sense of ' to be born/ ' to be 
originated ' ; while by far the most frequent usage of (pbatc. in all 
classes of writers of all periods is in the highly developed sense 
which I have mentioned, — a sense developed out of a secondary 
meaning of fuofiat, ' to be of such and such a sort by birth,' or 
' innately.' It even appears that <poois (with a short 0) so little 
reminded the Greek ear of (fuofuu (with a long 0) that Aristotle, 
in pointing out that one of the possible meanings of <pbotz is 
yivsacz, thinks it necessary to add a justification of his etymology : 
<puacz is fj r&v (poofxivmv yivzatQ, olov u z«; inexreivac Xiyoc to u : 
" it means, in one sense, the genesis of the things that come into 
being (ipueodcu), — as if one should pronounce the long." So 
a modern teacher of mathematics might find it necessary to ex- 
plain to students perfectly familiar with the English language, 
that the word ratio is akin in origin, and in certain elements of its 
underlying meaning, to the adjective ' rational,' and the military 
term ' rations,' — the kinship being obscured to the average user 
of our speech both by the wide divergence in connotation and in 
the fields of customary application of the terms, and also by the 
shortening of the vowel. 

The other place in Parmenides where the word occurs (Fr. 16) 
so little permits the rendering of <puats by ' birth ' or ' becoming,' 
that Woodbridge himself is constrained to translate it " the compo- 
sition of the members"; Diels's German version is die Beschaffen- 
heit seiner Organe. 

It appears, then, as the result of the foregoing examination, 
that in none of the passages chiefly relied on by those who hold 
that (pbaiz in the technical usage of the physiologers signified 
' genesis ' or ' the process of Becoming,' does the word neces- 
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sarily bear that meaning ; and that in some of those passages 
any such meaning is absolutely excluded by the requirements 
of the context. On the other hand, three sorts of considerations, 
which I shall now mention, seem to me decisive in favor of the 
view that as a technical term, and especially in the treatises of 
the cosmologists, (pbaiz meant ' the intrinsic and permanent quali- 
tative constitution of things ' or, more colloquially, ' what things 
really are,' or, — with a slight modification of Burnet's transla- 
tion, — 'the essential character of the primary substance.' 

I. The first consideration I have already incidentally adverted 
to : the sense the word most commonly has in ordinary literary 
use. The possible distinguishable shades of meaning are, indeed, 
manifold ; Liddell and Scott give twelve, without by any means 
drawing the lines of distinction so fine as they might be drawn. 
But the dominant and central sense, apparently even so early as 
Homer, and certainly in fifth century writers, involves the idea 
of ' qualitative character,' 'make-up,' 'essential nature'; in short, 
it is very closely parallel to what I take to be the commonest 
and most familiar colloquial sense of our word ' nature.' In 
Homer, as is well known, the word occurs only once (K, 303) : 
Hermes gave Odysseus the plant moly, " and showed him its 
nature; it was black at the root and the flower was like to milk." 
Herodotus speaks of " the nature of the country," in beginning 
his description of Egypt (II, 5). In Pindar the word occurs 
twice : Isthm. Ill, 67 : " The nature of Orion," — the reference 
is specifically to the strength or stature of the giant ; Nem. VI, 
5 : "We [men] have in us something like the nature of the 
immortals." In ^Eschylus we have the same sense in Pr. 489 : 
"What auguries are auspicious by nature, what ill-omened"; 
there is a like meaning at Suppl., 496. In Pers. 441, the refer- 
ence is to the time of life, dx/mcoe fuacv; in Ag. 633, occurs the 
common periphrasis, "the 'nature' of the sun knows"; so in 
Soph., OT, 333 : "thou wouldst enrage the nature of a stone." 
The word is especially frequent in Sophocles, appearing 36 times, 
in nearly all of its untechnical senses, but most commonly (24 
times) with some connotation of " the distinctive quality " of a 
thing. Most interesting from a semasiological point of view are 
such uses as these : 
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Philoct., 902 : " When a man forsakes his own nature, and 
doth unseemly deeds." Here there is an antithesis between the 
real character of the man and his acts in aberrant moments. 
Neoptolemus has been persuaded, much against his natural in- 
stinct, to play a despicable trick upon the helpless Philoctetes ; 
at this point in the play remorse comes over him, and he stam- 
meringly confesses to Philoctetes the true state of the case. 
The speech quoted is a self-interpretation of the character of 
Neoptolemus, and at the same time a piece of self-justification. 
"I am," he implies, "not really that kind of person ; but I have 
been led by the wily tongue of Odysseus to belie my real self." 

Electra, 1023. The passage presents a contrast between <pvot<; 
and vouo Chrysothemis says to Electra : " Would thou hadst 
been so minded [z. e., to kill the murderer, yEgisthus] at the time 
of our father's death. Then thou mightest have accomplished 
something." Electra replies to this effect : "Then too I had the 
disposition (<tpu<jc<;) ; but not the discretion (vouc) to know what to 
do." Here again the antithesis is between the intrinsic nature 
and the accidental circumstances which modify its manifestation. 
Electra's meaning, too, is : " I had the same nature then as now; 
but it was prevented by my childish ignorance from expressing 
itself in effective action." 

Ajax, 472. Ajax had lost to Odysseus the prize (the weapons 
of Achilles) that was to have been awarded the best of the Argive 
warriors. In his wrath, he sets out alone to attack Odysseus 
and the Atreidag, to prove that in spite of the award he is the 
better man ; but, rendered mad by Athene, he only falls upon a 
herd of harmless kine, which he, with much valiant blustering, 
puts to death. When he comes to himself, what most oppresses 
him is the thought that he, — " the son of him who bore off valor's 
prize, the first of all the host," — rests under an imputation of cow- 
ardice. He resolves to vindicate his character by some last bold 
stroke. "Some enterprise," he cries, "must yet be sought to 
show my aged sire that his son is not, in his real nature (ipuacv), 
a coward." Here the same antithesis between the appearance 
and the reality is conveyed by our term ; Ajax knows that appear- 
ances are against him, but also knows that they entirely misrep- 
resent his true character. 
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OC, 1 194. Antigone is endeavoring to assuage her father's 
wrath against his son, and says : " Others have sons as bad as 
thy son, and tempers as keen as thy temper ; but when their friends 
with soothing words advise them, they suffer their natures to yield 
to the spell " {kZeTzadovvac <pvacv). There is perhaps a hint here 
of the same contrast as before. The true nature, — in this case 
not so much that of the individual, as that of a father as such, — is 
there to be appealed to, behind the gusts of passion and irritability. 

In OC. 446 we find the word in a sense in which its ordinary 
meaning of 'character,' ' constitution' appears to be just on the 
brink of transformation into the idea of Nature as a vaguely 
hypostatized entity: "From these weak maidens, — so far as 
nature doth allow them (oaov <p6ats dldcaatv aurdxv), — I get my 
daily bread." 

In the relatively less frequent use of <poac<; with the the sense 
of ' birth ' or ' origin ' (occurring only nine times in Sophocles 
out of thirty-six), it commonly has still the connotation of 
' qualitative character ' rather than that of either temporal priority 
or temporal becoming. Thus Electra, 325 : "Thy sister, whose 
parentage (jpuatz) and thine are one." In these words of the 
Chorus to Electra, an Athenian hearer can scarcely have failed 
to recognize a delicately ironical play upon words ; for the two 
sisters, whose (pbaiz is said to be one, forthwith proceed to quar- 
rel ; and the chief character-interest of the whole play consists 
in the contrast between the ways in which two such dissimilar 
temperaments react upon precisely the same experiences and 
difficulties. Sophocles is here deliberately making use of the 
antithesis between the strictly etymological and less usual sense 
of (pvact; and its broader and more frequent one. Similarly the 
term is used with reference to noble or plebeian birth. To a 
conservative and well-born Greek who shared the orthodox Greek 
view, — the view that was so constantly opposed to the preten- 
sions of the Sophistic teachers of ethics, — that moral qualities 
cannot be taught or acquired, a man who was ' noble ' by ' birth ' 
was ipso facto a man of ' noble nature.' * 

1 Cf., e. g., Isocrates, In Soph.: "Let no one suppose me to say that justice can 
be taught. For I believe absolutely that there is no sort of art that can implant 
virtue and justice in one who is evil by nature (or birth)." 
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From so much of a review (which I regret that limitations of 
space do not permit me to make more comprehensive) of the 
literary use of fvat<; in a number of typical writers down to the 
latter part of the fifth century, I think it appears that the pre- 
dominant and commonest import of the word involved the notion 
of the ' distinctive qualitative character ' of a person or thing ; 
and that already, in passages which show no tincture of technical 
philosophical influences, the word was (by virtue of the sugges- 
tion of ' the innate ' contained in it) tending to imply a contrast 
between the ' intrinsic ' or ' real ' or ' underlying ' character, and 
the superficial or transitory appearance. 

II. The second sort of positive evidence tending to establish 
the true meaning of yioiz in the pre-Socratic philosophy is found 
in the express explanations of Plato, Aristotle, and Theophrastus, 
— especially of the first, — which seem to me to have been by no 
means adequately or justly dealt with in some recent discussions 
of the subject. 

There is one text in Plato that must be regarded as absolutely 
conclusive upon the main point at issue, — the question whether 
<puae<;, for the physiologers, referred to the process of becoming 
or to the character of the primal substance. This passage (Laws, 
89 1 C), singularly enough, has been cited neither by Burnet, — 
whose interpretation it substantiates, — nor by Woodbridge or 
Miss Millerd, — whose interpretation it renders inadmissible; 
though Burnet and Miss Millerd quote a far less decisive passage 
immediately following (892C). Plato says : l "One who talks in 
this fashion conceives fire and water and earth and air to be the 
first elements of things, and these he calls the ' nature ' (ttjv fomv 
dvofid^ecv raura abrd)." And lest there be any misapprehension 
of his reference here, Plato goes on to characterize this type of 
theory (which he objects to because it fails to recognize the 
primacy and immateriality of the soul) as "the unreasonable 
opinions of all those who have devoted themselves to inquiries 
concerning 'nature' " (bnoaoc itmnozs, raJv nepe <pvaeax; lyrjipavro 
^rjTVjfjtdvcjv). This is a perfectly plain and explicit statement that 

x This reference is not given under Qvoic in Ast's Lexicon Platonicum, though 
892C is mentioned in that concordance. Can this oversight of Ast's be the cause of 
the general neglect of this important passage? 
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all the physiologers meant by yvotz one or another kind of quali- 
tatively distinct material substance. But on the next page occur 
words which Miss Millerd seeks to explain, — contra Burnet, who 
refers to them as favoring his view, — as "by no means limiting 
the theme of the thinkers in question to the primary substance," 
but rather as " equally capable of suggesting the story of the 
genesis of the world, and the process of world-building." No 
such explanation, certainly, is possible for the all-important and, 
apparently, strangely neglected passage just quoted. As for the 
second passage (892A-C), Plato is arguing that the soul is the 
true first principle, and that all other things are secondary to and 
derivative from it ; if this be true, he continues, " then thought 
and reflection and mind and art and law will be prior to ' the 
hard ' and ' the soft ' and ' the heavy ' and ' the light ' [these were 
the qualitative distinctions among the properties of the primary 
substances which had been constantly referred to by the earlier 
physiologers] , and the great and primary works and actions will 
be works of art [z. e., of thought] ; they will be first, and after 
them will come nature (fvatt;) and the works of nature, — though 
' nature ' is not properly the term to use, ... for by nature is 
meant $ ykvtoiz mp\ to. npmra. And if it turns out that the soul 
is really the first thing, — not fire or air, — then one would be 
pretty nearly right in saying that it is the soul that in the truest 
sense exists 'by nature' {(pvasc)." Miss Millerd emphasizes the 
phrase $ ysvzaic, xepl to. itpmxa as justifying her interpretation. 
But ykvtaiz may mean simply the ' origin ' or ' source ' of any- 
thing ; and the clear language of the context obviously requires 
that meaning here. Plato's point is that the physiologers' ele- 
ments are not the source of the existence of the soul, but vice 
versa. The passage as a whole (891, 892), is not an adequate 
definition of the cosmological meaning of <pvoiz, and it lays a 
somewhat misleading emphasis upon temporal priority ; but it at 
least ought to prevent anyone from denying that the term referred 
to a kind of substance, and not to becoming or to a law of the 
sequence of cosmical changes. 

The principal Aristotelian loci for the interpretation of tpvoiz 
are Met. A, 4, ioi4.bl6 and Phys. /?, ig2b?>-\g 4.^21. By Aris- 
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totle's time the term had taken on, partly through the use 
of it by the Sophists and partly through his own adoption of it, 
a variety of further technical shades of meaning ; and it would, 
of course, be entirely unsafe to consider all of his explanations 
of it as applicable to its earlier use in the physiologers. But in 
Phys /?, 19339 there is set forth a meaning of fiatz that is 
manifestly referred to the various physiologers and to the Sophist 
Antiphon. 1 

The text of Aristotle here runs as follows : " By some the 
yvoiz and true Being (pbola) of natural things is held to consist 
in the primary element inhering in each thing, . . . just as wood 
is the f votz of a couch and bronze of a statue. And Antiphon 
says, by way of illustration, that if one should bury a couch and 
it were possible for the decaying wood to put forth a shoot, it 
would be wood, and not couch, — the one attribute [of being a 
couch] belonging to the object in question merely contingently 
and as a result of its artificial construction and conventional 
arrangement, but the true Being of the thing consisting in that 
which continuously abides while undergoing these modifications. 
And if things are thus subject, each in its own way, to reduction 
to something else, — as bronze or gold to water, bones and wood 
to earth, etc., these latter are said to be the fiotz, — the real na- 
ture, — and the obaia, — the true Being. Wherefore some say that 
fire, some that earth, some that air, some that water, some that 
more than one of these, and some that all of them, constitute the 
fvacz t&v ovxmv. For what any one of these men conceives to have 

1 This Antiphon, who figures in the Memorabilia in a discussion with Socrates 
about the propriety of receiving pay for teaching science and ethics, seems, — it is 
worth remarking, — to have been the first European mental healer and practitioner of 
suggestive therapeutics. We are told concerning him (Plut. in Diels, Vonokratiker, 
p. 55 2 > !• 2 6) that "he established a rix^v aXwriag, an art of being free from pain, 
showing how there is a cure for diseases without resort to physicians. And building 
a house in Corinth hard by the agora, he hung out a shingle announcing that he was 
able to cure those who were in suffering, by words alone; and inquiring into the 
causes of their complaints, he cheered up the afflicted." Uape/ivSeiTo might, it is 
true, mean either ' cheered up ' or ' advised ' ; but that it is probably mind-cure that 
is really in question here is shown by a fragment from his treatise 'On Truth,' in 
which he maintains that " in all men the mind rules [or has the primacy over] the 
body, with reference to health and disease and all other things" (Diels, p. 553). 
There are few twentieth-century movements that lacked counterparts in Greece of the 
fifth and fourth centuries B. C. 
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the character mentioned, that, he says, is the entire essence of the 
thing, but the other [qualities] are all merely affections and states 
and conditions of things. And the former are all eternal (for 
there is in them no juevaftofy i£ adrcov), but the latter are per- 
petually coming into existence and passing out of it again." 
This passage gives a meaning for our term that is plainly ascribed 
to the physical philosophers, and is contrasted with Aristotle's 
own preferred meaning. 

The testimony of Theophrastus is equally unequivocal. In 
the miscellaneous fragments of the Physicorum Opiniones the word 
occurs ten times, always in the sense either of ' primary sub- 
stance ' or ' primary qualitative nature.' The following passages 
are typical : " Anaximander declares that none of the so-called 
elements is the first principle, but a certain infinite <p vaiz, from 
which all the heavens, etc., come into being" (Dox., 476). 
Hippasus and Heraclitus "regard fire as the one <pvmz that 
underlies things" (ct>c vavrqs ficas o(xrqz fvaewz rijc faoxei/iivyz, 
Dox., 475). Diogenes of Apollonia says that air is f] zou navrbz 
<pvot<; {Dox., 477). 

In the chapters De Sensibus, from which I have quoted 
earlier in this paper, the word constantly occurs as synonymous 
with ouata and as antithetic to ndd-os, — i. e., as signifying ' mat- 
ter as it really is ' in contrast with ' matter as it appears to our 
senses.' 

III. The last-quoted passage from Theophrastus already points 
to the third, and last, kind of evidence concerning the meaning 
of (piHTcc with which this paper is concerned. That evidence con- 
sists in a peculiar employment of the term in the dative, with 
adverbial force, both by the later physiologers and by the 
Sophistic moralists, to point the contrast between the objectively 
valid and the subjectively apparent. It appears, for example, 
that Democritus was accustomed to say (Simplic. Phys., 512, 28) 
that colors and other secondary qualities of matter do not sub- 
sist in things (puasc, but only v6^(p xal d&oee. The same antithesis 
was applied to the distinction between objectively valid moral 
principles and merely conventional ones by Archelaus, a pupil 
of Anaxagoras, described by Diogenes Laertius as the last of the 
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physiologers. He maintained to dixcuov elvac xal to alay^pbv oh 
<puasi, cUAa vofxoj. A similar usage is, of course, common in the 
Gorgias and in other familiar passages of Plato. In Plato and 
later writers (though Aristotle has another definition of his own) 
the word can usually best be translated by 'really,' 'genuinely' 
or ' objectively.' Now, it is not conceivable that with the later 
physiologers and the Sophists <pbau should have had a quasi- 
technical meaning wholly unconnected, and even inconsistent, 
with the technical meaning of cpuac^. The adverbial use of the 
dative is intelligible only if it be admitted that the essential and 
distinctive import of <pvacs was ' the intrinsic and abiding nature ' 
of anything, — but especially of the primary material substance ; 
whence, by a metonymy too natural to be recognized as such, it 
came to stand for that primary substance itself. 

The purpose of the present inquiry has been to establish de- 
cisively a single historical fact, about which there has of late 
been a conspicuous divergence of learned opinion. Upon the 
philosophical interest of that fact there is no space left for 
lengthy discourse. It is evident, however, that, if the foregoing 
arguments be sound, Greek philosophy was from the first com- 
mitted to a more or less sharp opposition of reality to appear- 
ance ; that the chief quest of the physiologers was not, as some 
recent writers have maintained, for an understanding of the proc- 
ess of becoming, not for a formula of cosmic evolution, but for 
a consistent conception of reality as it is ' in itself.' And that 
quest was constantly dominated, vaguely at first, but with in- 
creasing clearness as reflection progressed, by two assumptions, 
both of them latent in the connotation of the term <pv<ji£ : (1) 
that the predicates of any such reality must be permanent and 
immutable ; (2) that they must also be somehow ' inherent,' 
' innate,' not dependent upon external circumstances and rela- 
tions. The interpretation of the meaning, and of the inner 
dialectic, of the history of Greek philosophy will thus be largely 
determined by the view taken of the pre-Socratic import of that 
pregnant term in which the central conception of the reflection 
at the period seems to have been summed up. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy. 
University of Missouri. 



